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THE FOLK-FOODS OF THE RIO GRANDE VALLEY 
AND OF NORTHERN MEXICO. 1 

It was with no intention of invading the literary province which 
Brillat Savarin has made so eminently his own that I began the 
compilation of this series of notes upon the habits of life of the race 
which almost exclusively populates our southern boundary ; my pur- 
poses were more strictly military than those which animated the 
brilliant author of " La Phisiologie du Gout." I figured to myself 
that should history repeat itself, and an army from Europe attempt 
to overthrow the government of Mexico, it should be again the pol- 
icy and duty of the Americans of the north to push to the rescue 
of the sister to the south, and aid her in her struggle upward and 
onward in the path of civilization. It might perhaps happen that an 
officer would find himself beleaguered, and supply trains cut off, in 
which case there would be no alternative of surrender or retreat, 
unless he could provide food for his troops from the resources of the 
country. 

Could all this thorny jungle and chaparral have been created in 
vain ? No, I answered to myself, the more we examine into the 
great scheme of nature, the more do we see that nothing has been 
made without some purpose. What all these woods can supply I 
will try to discover. And thus I began, and continued in a more or 
less desultory way, to learn little by little, and not always with intel- 
ligent certainty, what that vast country was good for, and then the 
thought came to me that after all man's noblest pastime is not in 
constant and irritating preparation for war, but in adding all in his 
power to knowledge which might, to some extent, make men wiser 
and happier. 

It is only necessary here to say that most of the cultivated fruits 
of Mexico were introduced principally by the Franciscan monks, who 

1 This article was intended to be a comprehensive treatise on the Mexican cui- 
sine ; but the portions particularly relating to the dishes of the restaurants, to bills 
of fare at hotels and inns, and to foods obtained by cultivation, have of necessity 
been here omitted. 

There is reason for believing that this is the first description of the foods of the 
people of Mexico or any other former colony of the Spanish crown. 

A previous effort, of limited scope, seems to treat solely of materials which may 
be utilized as breads ; never having seen the work, I am not in a position to remark 
upon its merits : Esteban Boutelou, De las sustancias vegetales que pueder servir 
para hacer pan. Madrid, 1819. D. 116, 4, 8, of Ticknor collection in the Boston 
Public Library. 

A careful examination of Cactus Culture for Amateurs, by W. Watson, Assist- 
ant Curator of Kew Gardens, London, 1889, brings nothing to light which, in my 
opinion, could add to clearness of description in these pages. — J. G. B. 
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established missions everywhere in the days immediately succeeding 
the conquest. They brought over peaches, apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, quinces, figs, dates, pomegranates, walnuts, olives, nec- 
tarines, apricots, paper-shelled walnuts, almonds, sugar-cane, cof- 
fee, Spanish grapes, oranges, and perhaps lemons and bananas, as 
well as horses, donkeys, cows, sheep, chickens, and goats, together 
with wheat, oats, and barley, and many vegetables. About 1581 the 
Jesuits entered upon missionary work in that country, and followed 
the rule established by the Franciscans. Both these bodies gave 
earnest attention to the study of native foods, and improved upon 
the cooking of the natives. Chocolate, which plays so important a 
part in our domestic economy to-day, was obtained from the Aztecs, 
and so were the tomato and the pineapple. The potato grows wild 
in the higher altitudes of Mexico, but has never attained, in the diet- 
ary of the people, the importance it merits. There is in existence 
a quaint volume entitled, " A New Survey of the West Indies," by 
Thomas Gage, an English Dominican monk, who spent some four- 
teen years of his life in Guatemala and Mexico. He upbraids his 
brother monks for being addicted to the inordinate use of candied 
pineapple. The Carmelite nuns, who had convent schools for girls 
in nearly all towns of any size, seem to have been great cake and 
candy makers, and vestiges of their skill remain to our own day in 
the name of a Mexican candy much in favor, known as " Carmencillo 
de leche." Perhaps our own toothsome caramels may perpetuate 
the experiments with chocolate of some gentle, discalced Caramel-ite, 
who now occupies a long-forgotten grave. 

In the equable climate of Mexico, wherever irrigation is applicable, 
all forms of vegetable life yield abundant returns. 

With the rapid extension of her great railroad systems, and espe- 
cially with the completion of the Trans-Continental line across the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, Mexico must soon become the polar star for 
thousands of immigrants from the congested agricultural regions of 
Europe. 

The great depreciation of silver may act as a temporary draw- 
back to the prosperity of Mexico, but in no country are the rights of 
invested capital more jealously guarded, while the fullest protection 
is guaranteed the laboring classes. General Porfirio Diaz, the pres- 
ent President, is a man of extended experience, fertility of resources, 
broad-minded sagacity, and uncompromising firmness of character. 
Under his administration Mexico has made wonderful advances, and 
the limit of her prosperity no man can predict. 

In arranging a list of the aboriginal fruits and vegetables of Mex- 
ico and the Mexican portion of the United States, it seems to me to 
be proper to begin with those which have become cultivated, at least 
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since the advent of the Castilian. Each of these will be described 
in its turn ; and then the fruits which are still gathered in the wild 
state, and receive no attention from the hand of man, will be set 
down in as careful and complete a manner as I was able to obtain 
them. 

The Pinon and Pecan, although indigenous to Mexico, may now 
be fairly classed among its cultivated foods. The pecan, which is 
said to be found in places from Wisconsin and Northern Virginia 
clear down to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, is the best of all nuts, 
the almond not excepted. The Mexicans are very fond of a candy 
made from it with sugar caramel ; this candy in appearance closely 
resembles our own ground-nut candy, which is also known to the 
Mexicans under the name of "Dulce de cacahuate." The Pecan- 
tree is one of the most beautiful of all that grow ; it is tall, graceful, 
and umbrageous ; some of the most graceful are to be seen in that 
part of San Antonio, Texas, called Maverick Park or Grove, in the 
lawns surrounding the residences of Hon. B. G. Duval and other 
prominent citizens. One of the most interesting, historically con- 
sidered, is still in full vigor in the old city of Monclova, in the Mex- 
ican State of Coahuila ; the people there call it " El arbol del Padre " 
(the Priest's or the Father's tree) ; because when the Spaniards had 
taken the patriot priest, Hidalgo, prisoner, and were carrying him off 
to Chihuahua to be executed, they passed through this old city with 
their prisoner, and remained here one day. Father Hidalgo wrapped 
himself in his cloak and went to sleep under the branches of the 
pecan which records this incident in its name. 

Then come the Sapotes, Chirimoyas, Chilcoyotes, Guayavas, 
Tunas, or Cardones, the fruit of the Nopal, or Indian Fig Cactus, 
Bananas, Mangoes, Jicamas de agua, Chi6, Chile, Chilchipin, Ali- 
cochis, improperly called pitahaya, Coyotillo, Granjeno, Sunflowers, 
Squash, with its seeds, Watermelon, Chapote, Mam6, Spanish Bay- 
onet, Mango, Aguacates, Black Ebony beans, Acorns, Anacahuita 
nuts, Frijoles, another plant also called Frijol, Guadalupan, Mescal, 
Sotol, Tomato, Biznaga, Chicharrones, Mezquite, Guayacan, Lechu- 
guilla, Amole, Onions, Sauco, Tejocote, Grapes, Socoyonostre, Pita- 
haya, Maguey, Corn, Strawberries, Mangostins, Ciruela, and also 
the true Plum (in certain districts), Cocoanuts (seen in Morelia only ; 
all others were brought up from Tampico or Vera Cruz by rail, and 
need not be discussed). 

There are several kinds of Sapotes, but they bear no resemblance 
to any northern fruits with which I am acquainted. 

The Chirimoya is a large, dark green fruit, about as big as one of 
our Duchesse pears, and somewhat of the same shape, full of black 
seeds, with a pith the consistency of custard, which tastes like a 
mixture of pineapples, strawberries, and raspberries. 
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Chilcoyote looks much like the Chirimoya ; if eaten by a person 
who is heated, will bring on chills and fever. 

The Guayava or Guava is sufficiently well known to American 
readers through the palatable jelly made from it in Havana and im- 
ported into our country. 

The Tuna or Nopal grows wild and is also cultivated ; in the 
wild state it can be found, in an attenuated and shrivelled form, as 
far north almost as vegetation exists south of the Arctic Circle ; in 
Mexico it seems to claim possession of the whole country, and is 
properly accepted as the principal figure of the present national 
coat-of-arms, as it was, we might say, in that of the Aztecs. It 
figures in the myths, traditions, and life of the country. The wild 
varieties bear fruit of different colors, generally red and purple and 
yellow. The cultivated variety bears a yellow fruit, very much 
larger and very much sweeter than the wild ; it is piled up in the 
market-places and sold in quantities at all hours of the day and 
night. The Apaches say that the use of this fruit must be attended 
with some precautions, as it predisposes to fevers ; their women col- 
lect it in great baskets carried on their backs, suspended from bands 
which pass around the forehead, and spread the split fruit out on 
rocks in the sun to dry. The outer skin being liberally supplied 
with acutely pointed thorns, the squaws have devised a brush of stiff 
hay, with which they knock off these spines before taking the fruit 
in the hand. Both wild and cultivated kinds are eaten raw, dried, 
baked, or boiled down into a stiff marmalade, which is sold in all 
the plazas under the name of " Oueso de Tuna," — Tuna Cheese. 
This is most agreeable to the taste, and might be mistaken by one 
ignorant of its true nature for a piece of preserved quince. 

Not only is the fruit eaten ; the large plate-shaped leaf is brought 
into use for both man and beast. Grated down into a coarse powder, 
after having been skinned, the meat of this leaf is added to soups 
to give a mucilaginous thickening. Travellers through the southern 
portions of Texas, and almost all parts of Mexico, can see in the 
earliest hours of the morning fantastic figures dancing about in the 
smoke and flames of fires kindled for the sole purpose of burning 
off the spines of the nopal and letting draught oxen feed upon the 
leaves. Cattle, pigs, sheep, goats, and horses, running at large in 
the chaparral, do not wait for any such preparatory process, but take 
the plant as they find it. It is one of the sights of the Rio Grande 
to come suddenly upon a large, patriarchal, white goat with beard 
and breast dyed a blood red, from the juice of the tuna, and nos- 
trils filled with the thorns of the fruit and leaf. Indeed, so well 
known is this peculiarity of all domestic animals in that region, 
especially during seasons of great drouth, that butchers will not 
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accept orders to supply beef tongues, saying frankly that the meat is 
so full of ligneous fibre that it would be impossible to carve it upon 
the table. 

Anti-scorbutic properties have been attributed to the nopal, and I 
have eaten the leaves fried, but am not able to express myself very 
warmly upon its merits, either as a medicine or an addition to the 
bill of fare. 

Cut into strips, and thrown into a bucketful of turbid water, the 
nopal will cause the sedimentary matter in suspension to be precip- 
itated to the bottom. This expedient was resorted to with success 
during our expedition to explore the Black Hills of Dakota in 1875. 
The juice of the nopal mixed with a small quantity of lime and a 
sufficiency of bullock's blood and river sand will form a cement 
finely adapted for flooring, as I have seen tried a number of times in 
Arizona and Texas. 

Finally, the leaf, after being peeled of its thorny coat, is consid- 
ered a valuable remedy as an embrocation in rheumatism, or as a 
plaster. 

Whether or not bananas are indigenous to Mexico, I am unable 
to say, but I incline to the opinion that they were introduced by the 
Europeans ; be that as it may, they grow wild in many parts, espe- 
cially on the Rio Panuco, and do excellently in every place with a 
very slight amount of attention. 

The same remarks apply to the sugar-cane; it becomes a reed, 
and one need not pay any attention to it ; replanting is necessary 
only once in nine or ten years. 

Mangoes might be mistaken for a small canteloupe ; the fruit is 
rather insipid to my taste. 

Chii is a peculiar seed, not unlike our linseed, but possessing 
properties worthy of commemoration. Several years since, I was pay- 
ing a visit to the ruins of the grand old monastery of Atotonilco, and 
was received most cordially by the priest in charge, Padre Silva, 
who, seeing my heated and exhausted condition, — I had made a long 
ride over from San Miguel de Allende, — declined, to my great sur- 
prise, to let me have a drink of cool water from the " aljibe " (cis- 
tern). 

"That is always the way with you Americanos," he said gently ; 
"you come down here and rush all over the country in the hot sun 
and dust, and when you reach a house the first thing you do is to 
call for cold water, and drink a quantity of it ; the stomach cannot 
stand such treatment and rebels against it, and the sick man blames 
our climate. Now let me show you how we Mexicans do ; take it 
easy ; take off your coat and collar and cool off, while I send Pep6 
here after some chi-e." 
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Pepe soon performed his errand, and brought back from one of the 
old Indian women a small package of the seeds, which the padre 
immersed in a cup filled with water ; the seeds swelled up and the 
water became slightly mucilaginous. 

"Now," said the padre, "you must not gulp down this mixture 
all at once ; it would give you a chill if you did ; take one third at 
this moment ; another third in ten minutes, and the remainder in 
ten minutes more." 

The results surprised me very much ; not only were my feverish 
symptoms alleviated, but my voice became very clear and strong. 
What this chi-e was I never could ascertain. The Padre told me that 
the plant grew all over northern Mexico and, he thought, in south- 
ern Texas also, but I never had another opportunity to learn any- 
thing about it. 1 

The Chiricahua Apaches, who have lived nearly always in Mexico, 
and pretty far down in the Sierra Madre, have a gens named the 
"Chi-e," a word which I never could get interpreted to my satisfac- 
tion ; it has probably some connection with the plant which I am 
here attempting to describe. 

Atotonilco is one of the out-of-the-way spots in America well wor- 
thy of a visit from the scholarly or the curious ; it would be well to 
remember that one must go provided with food and blankets, as the 
padre may have other guests, and in that case a dependence upon 
the kind-hearted Indians of the adjacent village would be attended 
with most unsatisfactory consequences. 

Chile, called "Aji" and " Quauhchilli " by the Aztecs, was the 
condiment used in all the feasts of the aborigines at the time of 
the landing of Cortez ; there are several varieties, — the red, white, 
green, sweet, and bitter. No Mexican dish of meat or vegetables is 
deemed complete without it, and its supremacy as a table adjunct is 
conceded by both garlic and tomato, which also bob up serenely in 
nearly every effort of the culinary art. 

The Chilchipin is the fiery berry forming the basis of Tabasco 
sauce ; it can be found in a wild state just after you cross the 
Nueces, going south, and from that on no jungle is without it ; the 
bush is of the same general size and shape as one of our rosebushes, 

1 In her interesting and charming work, Life in Mexico (London, 1843), Ma- 
dame Calderon de la Barca has much to say in regard to a drink called "chia," 
which possibly is the same with " chie - ." But unfortunately she leaves much to 
be inferred. She speaks of the crowds in the city of Mexico who " were quench- 
ing their thirst with orgeat, chia, lemonade, or pulque," and says that chia is " a 
drink made of the seed of the plant of that name " (page 1 10). See again on page 
228. Again, on page 292, it is alluded to as one of the drinks used for cooling pur- 
poses in very warm weather: "Booths, with ices and chia, were erected all down 
the lane leading from the church." Life in Mexico, pages 292 and 295. 
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with foliage light green in color. It is used both in the green and 
ripe, or red, state. 

The Alicdchis, to which many people persist in giving the name 
of Pitahaya, is a cactus, resembling the Biznaga, or Turk's Head, 
but much smaller, and growing close to the ground ; it yields, in the 
early days of summer, a fruit the size of a small plum, green in color, 
filled with fine black seeds ; the skin is quite thin. This is generally 
regarded as the most delicious of all the wild fruits. It rivals the 
strawberry or the raspberry in delicacy of flavor and in the gracious- 
ness with which it submits to every mode of treatment. It seems 
to be equally good whether served raw, stewed, in pies and puddings, 
or in ice-cream ; it makes an acceptable addition to juleps and lem- 
onades. 

The Coyotillo is a small bush, the sweet black berry of which is an 
agreeable food, but if the little seeds be swallowed, paralysis of the 
lower limbs results. 

It is well known that the kernels of the delicious peach, plum, 
almond, and nectarine contain the deadly poison hydrocyanic acid, 
and something of the same nature may be the explanation of this 
peculiarity of the coyotillo. Mr. MacAllan, who was educated at 
Columbia College, New York, and at the University of Virginia, 
stated to me that he had made experiments at his father's ranch 
(Hidalgo County, on the Rio Grande, Texas), which proves the pop- 
ular belief in regard to the Coyotillo, to be true ; it paralyzed the 
hind extremities of goats, sheep, and pigs, upon which he experi- 
mented. 

The Coma is a small, black, or deep blue berry, much like our own 
whortleberry, but dead sweet in taste ; it grows on a stunted bush, 
and is ready for use from June to August. 

The Granjeno is a parasitic bush, which entwines itself about a 
tree or larger bush, and grows, whenever possible, in the shape of a 
corkscrew ; from the odd shapes often assumed under these condi- 
tions, it is a favorite wood for canes ; the small, pinkish-red berries 
are not unpalatable, but the most that I feel at liberty to say in their 
favor is that they are not poisonous. 

Sunflowers are not, to my knowledge, used as a food by any part 
of the Mexican population claiming an infiltration of Caucasian 
blood, but they are a favorite article of diet with many, if not all 
of the Indian tribes, in both Mexico and the United States. So 
much was this the case, that a quarter of a century ago, or less, 
the Moquis, Apaches, Navajoes, and Pueblos used to plant them ; 
under cultivation, the seed-disk attained enormous dimensions ; I 
have seen them in the fields of the Moquis and Ava-Supais at least 
a foot in diameter ; the seeds, when mixed with corn and ground 
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into a meal, make a cake which is believed to be highly nutri- 
tious. 1 

Not only are squashes and watermelons eaten by the Mexicans, 
but the seeds also are utilized as a food in many districts, especially 
by the Indian element. 

The Chapote is the Mexican persimmon ; the tree is small, with a 
smooth, white bark ; the fruit, dead sweet to the taste, the size of 
a cherry, black and pulpy. 

Mame" looks like a Nellis pear ; has a smooth, russet skin, and an 
insipid pulp of firm, creamy, red matter, tasting much like a boiled 
sweet potato, and has a large black kernel. 

The Spanish Bayonet, called Datil, or sometimes Sotol. The fruit, 
shaped like a banana, has a sweet, rather thick skin, and is filled 
with a mushy pulp, in which are imbedded a great number of black 
seeds, arranged symmetrically about the vertical axis. In Arizona, 
where it fills wide areas, it is much used by the Apaches, and the 
squaws dry it in the sun to keep for winter's use. It has a decidedly 
pleasant taste. The Rio Grande Mexicans do not make much use 
of the fruit, but take the young central shoot and bake it in live 
coals ; it is not unlike a watery half-boiled sweet potato in flavor. 
From this same baked shoot they distil a variety of mescal, said by 
experts to be even more soul-destroying than the genuine. 

Mango resembles a yellowish large cucumber. 

Aguacate, or Alligator Pear. So much has been written about this 
that only a word seems to be necessary here. When the custard-like 
pulp is beaten up with egg, oil, vinegar, and spices, it makes a most 
delicious salad, and when sliced seems to be equally good. This 
fruit resembles a pear in shape ; is purple in color ; the pulp is sweet- 
ish and can be eaten raw. 

The Black Ebony grows all over the country now under discussion ; 
the beans, when in the milk, are highly considered as a vegetable 
when boiled with milk, pepper, and salt ; after becoming hard and 
black a coffee is made of them, but I am in no humor to say much 
in its praise. It has a rather unpleasant, terebinthine taste. 

Acorns, which enter so largely into the dietary of the native tribes 
of the Pacific coast and the interior basin from Utah down to Texas, 
are used, to a slight extent, by the Mexicans of Caucasian deriva- 
tion, and can occasionally be seen in the markets, but hardly in quan- 
tity sufficient to attract attention ; allusion to them seems to be 
proper in an article of this kind. 

The Anacahuita, a variety of the dogwood, bears a nut highly rel- 
ished by pigs and goats, and used, to some extent, by the Mexicans; 
it is light-greenish in color, and grows in clusters. 

1 Francis Parkman {Pioneers of France in the New World) says that the 
Indians of Canada made a hair-oil from the seeds of the sunflower. 
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The Frijole, or Mexican Bean, of both red and black varieties, is a 
plant indigenous to this continent, but all American readers are now 
so well acquainted with it, that reference only seems to be neces- 
sary ; it is by far the most toothsome of all the pulse, and is cooked 
by the Mexicans in a half dozen different ways ; stewed or boiled to 
a pulpy paste, it appears at almost every meal, and well deserves its 
title of " El plato nacional," the national dish. 

There is another plant called " Frijol," which attains the dimen- 
sions of a tall bush ; the long, thick pods are stewed in milk or water 
and eaten like the true bean. Some specimens which I sent to Pro- 
fessor Otis T. Mason, of the United States National Museum, Wash- 
ington, D. C, were identified by Mr. George Vasey as the Canivalia 
obtusifolia. 

Guadalupan is a plant which I have never personally tried ; I re- 
late only what others have told me. In appearance, as I saw it first, 
growing at the Rancho " La Grulla," Starr County, Texas, in 1891, 
it is of the size of a rosebush, with a bright red, pulpy fruit. 

Of the Mescal, I have written so much, at so many different times, 
that I may well be excused from adding another line upon the sub- 
ject. Those who wish to learn more than is here related may con- 
sult the pages of the "Anthropologist" for the month of January, 
1893, "On the Border with Crook," "An Apache Campaign," and 
other writings. 

As a food, it has for centuries been in high repute among the no- 
madic tribes depredating along the northern border of Mexico. Dr. 
Gustav Bruhl has identified the word " chichimec " as a compound 
of two words, meaning " mescal eaters," which would do something 
in the way of demonstrating that the wild tribes included under that 
designation, from whom the Aztecs, and after them the Spaniards, 
suffered so much, were of the same general type as our Apaches, 
Navajoes, and Comanches. 

The Apaches used to make regular pits or ovens of heated stones, 
covered with earth, in which the stalk and leaves of the mescal were 
buried for three days, and when then taken out yielded a sweet, pal- 
atable, and nourishing but slightly laxative food. The laxative qual- 
ity is accounted for readily, the Mescal, like its big brother, the 
Maguey, being a member of the Aloe family. 

When these cooked leaves are bruised and allowed to ferment, a 
fiery liquor can be distilled from the mass, although the same result 
is obtained in another way by collecting the juice from the pit left 
after extracting the central shoot, allowing that " miel " or juice to 
ferment, and then distilling. 

The whole process, as described by me among the Tarascoes of 
southwestern Mexico, was so crude that it opened my mind, to the 

VOL. VIII. — no. 28. 4 
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suggestion that distillation was a primitive art, and must have been 
known to the aborigines of Mexico prior to the coming of the Euro- 
peans. The grated root of this plant is also used as food. 

A North American who has never traversed the vast areas cov- 
ered by the Mescal and the Maguey in the wild state, cannot com- 
prehend how valuable they were, and are, to the people as a source 
of food supply. Besides this, the central shoot was utilized as a 
lance-shaft, or was used to form the side walls of huts, while the 
leaves made a fair to middling good thatch, and the strong thorn at 
the end of a leaf, with the attached filament, served the Apache 
squaw, or warrior on the trail, with a substitute for needle and 
thread. Of the central shoot of the Mescal the Apaches made their 
fiddles. 

The Tomato, in the wild state, is not very much bigger than a 
cherry, but in both green and red state is made to enter into salads 
and sauces of all kinds. It is also dried in the sun. 

The Biznaga, or Turk's Head Cactus, cut in small, slender strips, 
and boiled for several hours in syrup, makes a candy of which the 
people are very fond and which is on sale at every street corner, in 
almost every town. 

Chicharrones are a variety of peas, and need no description. 

The Mezquite has been recognized as a food of the American 
aborigines ever since the Spaniard Alarcon ascended the Rio Colo- 
rado, in 1 541 ; the form of the loaf of bread made from its meal re- 
mains the same among the Apaches to-day as it was when he wrote 
his notes. Some of the tribes, the Pimas, Opatas, Papagoes, and 
others, used to make a kind of effervescent beer from the beans, but 
this does not seem to be much in demand of late years. 

There are two varieties of the Mezquite ; that with the screw pod, 
which grows only in the valley of the Colorado, and that with the 
flat pod, of more extended distribution. Both are palatable, and are 
very fattening to horses and other live stock. 

These are the American representatives of the Acacia family, and 
the gum exuded from the trunk equals the best gum arabic. 

Guayacan (lignum vitae), lechuguilla, and amole are spoken of 
here, not as foods, but as important aids in the Mexican household 
economy ; their powdered roots are detersive, and supply the place 
of soap, and possess the valuable peculiarity of not shrinking flan- 
nel ; they make a good dentifrice and a fine hair wash. The use of 
the Guayacan root is avoided, when possible, because it burns the 
hands. 

Onions grow wild in parts of Mexico, as they do everywhere in the 
great West of our country ; tbey are, however, so far as my experi- 
ence goes, much more plentiful in the extended plains near the Yel- 
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lowstone than they are in the regions farther to the south. In size 
they are very diminutive, not much bigger than a cherry, and very 
pungent. When General George Crook made his celebrated " Star- 
vation March" down from the Yellowstone to the Niobrara, in 1876, 
his officers and men were glad to discover patches of these onions, 
which furnished a most agreeable addition to the stews made of the 
horse meat captured from the hostile savages. 

Of the Sauco, or elderberry, I have not much to say beyond the 
fact that it is edible. 

The Tejocote, or bud of the wild rose, is eaten by Indians and 
Mexicans, and is on sale in the markets. 

The Grape may be regarded either as a wild fruit or as one of the 
cultivated sort ; when Spanish missionaries and explorers first pene- 
trated into Northern Coahuila and Chihuahua, they were surprised 
by the luxuriant growth and fine flavor of the wild grape, and one 
locality, Parras, in Coahuila, derives its name from this fact. Here 
for more than two hundred years has been made a wine which is 
highly considered by the Mexicans, and has a taste intermediate 
between that of port and sherry, with a decided body. 

This district, as well as its close neighbor, El Paso, or, as it is now 
styled, Ciudad Juarez, in Chihuahua, is noted for its crop of fruits 
of all kinds ; the El Paso grapes and onions have no superior any- 
where in the world, but of course I do not wish to be understood 
as saying that these are the wild varieties. In all likelihood, after 
it was learned that these two localities, Parras and El Paso, were 
naturally well adapted for viticulture, the Spaniards brought over 
cuttings from Xeres and the Madeira and Canary Islands. 

The Socoyonostre is a variety of cactus much appreciated for its 
juice, which makes an especially good candy ; the Mexicans, particu- 
larly those living well towards the centre of the republic, say that 
this is the best kind of cactus candy, but, so far as I could deter- 
mine from the taste, it is no better than the biznaga, perhaps not 
quite so good. 

In the beginning of this article, it was shown that the Mexicans 
of the Rio Grande Valley improperly applied the name Pitahaya to the 
cactus, which should be known as the Alic6chis, and which yields a 
fruit of surpassing sweetness and delicacy. The true Pitahaya is 
the Candelabrum, the Organ, the Giant, or the Saguara cactus of 
various writers ; it has sometimes been called the umbrella cactus. 
There are two varieties : that growing in Arizona attains a height 
of from twenty-five to thirty-five feet, although, in extreme cases, 
the height has been put at as much as fifty-five feet, as deter- 
mined by myself and other officers who measured one by its shadow 
near old Camp McDowell, Arizona, in 1870. 
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The difference between the two varieties is very slight ; each 
shows in cross-section a number of ribs arranged at equal distances 
around the vertical axis of the stems or arms, the intermediate 
spaces being filled with a watery, stringy pith, the whole encased in 
a thick green skin, bristling with curvated spines. 

From rib to rib, in the Arizona variety, the skin bulges outward, 
or assumes a convex surface, but in the variety found more to the 
south, in the Mexican States of Michoacan and Guadalajara, this 
same surface is concave. 

The fruit, which grows at the very top of the high branches, is a 
big pear-shaped greenish pod, which, opening at the time of ripe- 
ness, discloses an interior filled with a ruby red pulp, in which are 
many tiny black seeds. The ripening of the pitahaya in Arizona used 
to be the signal for the arrival of great flocks of chattering birds, 
which fought for the rich spoil of the fruit, and of the downcoming 
from the mountains of bands of Apache Indians, who gathered the 
dainty feast and at the same time made war upon their hereditary 
enemies, the Pimas and Papagoes. 

My first trip with Apache Indians was to assist them in a hunt 
for several jars of the preserve which their squaws knew how to 
make by boiling down this pulp of the pitahaya ; in the present 
instance it had been necessary to hurry up matters and bury the 
jars containing the preserve, as a large war-party of Pimas had dis- 
covered the presence of the Apaches in the Pima country, and com- 
pelled them to take flight. 

Maguey. All that has been said of mescal applies to its relative 
the maguey, excepting that when the central stock or shoot of the 
latter is cut out, the cavity made rapidly fills with a very sweet 
juice, which, under the name of " miel " (honey), is sold in all the 
market-places of Mexico. 

Corn should be discussed under the title of cooked foods ; the shucks 
carefully dried and rubbed smooth make the favorite wrapping for 
the Mexican cigarrittos. Corn-meal parched with a trifle of "pe- 
lonce," or coarse brown sugar, is one of the staple Mexican foods. 
Without the sugar, it was in use among the Aztecs. A similar 
preparation of parched wheat is called "atole." The nourishing 
properties of both these have been highly praised by writers who 
knew little about them. I had once to live on pinole for three days, 
and have never been able to arouse myself to enthusiasm over it. 

Strawberries grow wild in the mountains, and are also carefully 
cultivated ; in the neighborhood of Celaya and Queretaro they yield 
all the year round, or almost all the year, and a trade of some 
importance is springing up with the American cities to the north. 
The Mexican strawberry, as a rule, is of extremely delicious flavor, 
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and growers have not fallen into our error of sacrificing taste and 
aroma to size and color. 

Mangostins seem to be a variety of the mangoes. 

Ciruela. Under the name of plum, one finds in the neighborhood 
of Toluca, Mexico, and in other places, a fruit which possesses very- 
little merit, although not bad to the taste. It is yellow in color, of 
size of an egg, with a large stone inside. 

Plums. The true plum, the same as that with which we are 
familiar in the United States, can be found in the vicinity of Li- 
nares and other small cities along " the Tampico Route," in Morelia 
and other places. The climate and soil of Mexico and Texas would 
seem to be very well adapted to the cultivation of the prune and the 
green gage, but no great amount of attention has thus far been paid 
to them. 

Cocoanuts. Very few of these grow in the region which I am de- 
scribing in this article ; they do grow in Morelia, and in the country 
not far from Tampico, from which places they find their way on rail- 
road trains and by wagon transportation to points farther inland 
and farther to the north, but without offering any peculiarities worth 
mentioning. 

Sicamas. These are also called Xicamas de Agua; they look 
like a ruta baga ; after being skinned they can be eaten raw, but 
should be followed by a drink of mescal to ward off chills and fever. 

Having attempted to lay before my readers a list of the more 
prominent articles of food which attracted my attention while serv- 
ing in this southern border country, it may not be amiss to venture 
upon a few references to the modes of preparing them which are pe- 
culiar to the people, beginning with those presented for sale at every 
street corner, and advancing from those to the supposedly more 
elaborate collations of the various "fondas," and the confessedly 
more cleanly and tempting refreshments offered in the hospitality of 
private houses. 

The abominations of Mexican cookery have been for years a 
favorite theme with travelers rushing hastily through the republic, 
and pages have been filled with growls at the wretchedness and 
inadequacy of the accommodations offered in the hotels and restau- 
rants. 

I certainly have no desire to appear as the champion of the Mexi- 
can hotel, be its guise or its title what it may ; not even when, as 
was the case with a small affair at which I was obliged to put up 
near Queretaro, it may be under the patronage of Our Lady of 
Guadaloupe, whose picture hung in the " zaguan " or main hall. 

Neither shall I rush impetuously to the defence of Mexican cook- 
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ery in the abstract, or in its entirety ; as a general rule, there is an 
appalling liberality in the matter of garlic, a recklessness in the use 
of the chile Colorado or chile verde, and an indifference to the exist- 
ence of dirt and grease, which will find no apology in these pages. 

These drawbacks are attributable directly to the illiteracy of the 
poorer classes, from which the cooks are drawn, and to some extent 
to depravity of taste due to long usage. 

Once, when I had strongly urged upon a landlady in Camargo 
that the presence of garlic was inexpressibly repugnant to me at 
all times, she promised implicit obedience in the preparation of the 
dinner ordered for myself and friends, but when it appeared upon 
the table, "ajo" seemed to be the main feature of every dish. 

Perhaps my temper got the better of my judgment, and led me to 
hasty expressions, which I would now gladly recall ; but Senora Or- 
nelas remained imperturbable. " Caramba ! " she exclaimed, " one 
must have some garlic ! " 

But after all these disagreeable features have been conceded, there 
remain not a few excellences in Mexican cookery which occupy 
pleasant niches in the memory, and are deserving of preservation 
and imitation. 

I will go farther than this, and say that the natural aptitude of the 
Mexicans in the culinary art is so pronounced, that I think it would 
be a wise policy for the general or state governments of that 
country to institute cooking-schools, and instruct classes in the 
chemistry and preservation of foods, with a view to aiding in the 
future establishment of factories for the canning of fruits, meats, 
and vegetables, or the making of the delicious "cajetes," "almi- 
bares," and " jaleatines," which will be referred to in other pages of 
this paper. 

In justice to the cooks of Mexico, we should also remember that 
they are hampered by lack of proper utensils ; as a general thing, 
food is prepared with a minimum of appliances, and the modest 
array of pots, pans, and kettles to be seen even in very well to do 
"fondas" and private houses throughout the republic would empty 
half the establishments of New York of their servants without a 
moment's warning. 

A caznela (stew-pan) or two, an asador (spit), a cticharron, or ladle, 
a tenedor, or big fork, a bundle of twigs for stirring atole, one or two 
bricks upon which to support a pan, and perhaps, but only in the 
case of families of some social pretensions, a hornito or Dutch oven, 
and you have the sum and substance of the paraphernalia of the 
Mexican kitchen. 

Even in the most opulent houses in the City of Mexico itself, 
stoves and ranges are unheard of, their place being supplied by an 
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architectural contrivance of brick, arranged for burning charcoal, 
the draught being regulated by an energetic use of a fan of feathers 
in the hands of a sweltering cook. 

This was the cooking-stove of the Romans, although sheet iron 
boxes exhumed from Herculaneum and Pompeii are to be seen in 
the Museum of Naples. 

The Mexican is tenacious of old usages ; this because he is the 
descendant of five different races, each in its way conservative of all 
that had been handed down from its ancestors ; these races, it needs 
no words to show, were the Roman, the Teuton, the Arab, the Celt, 
and the Aztec. 

From no source did I receive greater help or encouragement in 
the preparation of this article than from the ladies of Mexico and 
southern Texas whom it was my great good fortune to meet ; I 
found them eager to impart information, ready to concede deficien- 
cies, anxious for the introduction of accessories of which they have 
heard more than most Americans would imagine, and possessed in 
an eminent degree of that true home spirit which impels every lady 
to the desire of becoming a " laf-dig," lady, or loaf-divider. 

He who has "nosed around" Mexican towns, as I have, without 
guide-book, and generally without a companion, is sure to yield to 
the temptation of indulging in historical retrospection and con- 
juring up in memory those centuries when the Spaniard was essen- 
tially the Roman, and the Roman had degenerated into a creature 
of "panem et circenses." 

Bread and circuses are the mainstays of the Mexican population 
to-day, and no municipality is so poor that it does not attempt to 
provide open air concerts of some kind twice or thrice a week for all 
of its citizens. 

The music is never really bad, and very frequently is as good as 
can be found anywhere, and no words of praise seem to me to be 
excessive for a policy which affords to the poor as well as the rich 
the most refining of all enjoyments, as well as an opportunity of 
coming in contact with one's neighbors. But to this policy we can- 
not give more than brief reference, and must pass on to describe the 
venders of street foods, who on such occasion throng the streets, 
and afford the traveler, the anthropologist, and the folk-lorist a 
never-ending source of interest and reflection in their wares, their 
usages, and their cries. 

While there were many exceptions to the rule, yet the rule seemed 
to me to be that each street vender confined himself to some par- 
ticular line of goods ; there were those who dealt in candies only, 
while their neighbors hawked cakes of many kinds ; some dispensed 
liquid hospitality, and others again had little portable ovens near their 
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tables, and kept in readiness all sorts of savory compounds of meat, 
eggs, coffee, pastry, and vegetables. 

It will be convenient for our purposes to consider this rule as ab- 
solute, and describe each in its turn. 

Morelia may be selected as the typical Mexican town in this con- 
nection, but all such selections are matters of taste, and I should have 
no cause of complaint or dissent were some reader of these pages, 
experienced in Mexican matters, to take issue with me and defend 
the superior claims of Toluca, Patzcuaro, Chihuahua, Hermosillo, 
Queretaro, San Miguel de Allendo, Celaya, or San Luis Potosi. 

In the streets of Morelia one finds no less than thirty kinds of 
candy carried about by the " dulceros ; " this list includes all those 
to be seen in the cities farther to the north, such as San Antonio de 
Bexar in Texas, Laredo in the same state, Matamoros in Tamauli- 
pas, Monterey, Monclova, and Chihuahua. 

The number of cakes seems to go on pari passu with that of the 
candies. The reason for this preeminence in the matter of tooth- 
some confections, as given to me by an intelligent Mexican gentle- 
man whom I met, is that in Morelia and some other cities there were 
in olden days convents of Carmelite nuns, who devoted much atten- 
tion to the making of cakes and candies, and instructed many of the 
young native women in the same art ; the same rule would apply 
to the beautiful " drawn work," or " perfilada," for which many of 
these towns are famous ; but in each case there is good reason for 
supposing that there was a substratum of native knowledge and 
aptitude upon which to build. 

Included in the list of candies, we can fairly place candied fruits, 
and of these Morelia has to sell delicious candied bananas, apricots, 
figs, oranges, lemons, limes, pineapples, pears, apples, and almonds. 

There are also candied slices of Camotes (sweet potatoes) and 
Calabazas, or pumpkins ; and the favorite biznaga and socoyonostre 
candies are really nothing more or less than candied cactus. 

Then come the candies of the pecan, pinon, and ground-nut, caca- 
huate, of which mention has already been made. 

In the line of dried fruits sold by these peddlers of small wares, 
we find tortas de higo, a sort of fig paste, not at all bad, the queso de 
tuna, already fully described, platanos pasados, or dried bananas, 
but none of the dried Spanish bayonet fruit, so often seen among 
the Apaches, and none of the dried tuna itself ; dried peaches, 
apples, and quinces are frequent, but rather among the street ven- 
ders of groceries and the small tendajones than among the " dulceros " 
proper. The name orejenes (big ears) is commonly bestowed upon 
dried fruit of all kinds, from a supposed resemblance to the human 
ear. 
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Whether it be considered as a candied fruit or a cake by itself, I 
think I should here introduce the name of the chaloupa (sloop) or 
sweet potato hollowed out in shape of a small boat, fried in syrup 
and filled with a cargo of slices of the same material. It is very 
palatable and much relished by the Mexican muchacho, into whose 
good graces I have on several occasions forced my way by a diplo- 
matic presentation of a mouthful. 

With such an infinitude of material, I may be pardoned for select- 
ing only those things which appear to me to be the most important. 
These are the Carmancilla de leche, a striated cream candy which 
will hold its own with any that can be found farther north. Next 
comes Torreon de almendra, a nougat of almond, and the Charamusca, 
a kind of sugar taffy, of all three of which, as of the pecan candy, 
my children sent me enthusiastic and appreciative praise from 
Omaha. 

Charamusca is also applied to a cake much resembling our old- 
fashioned horse-cakes or gingerbread. 

Marcasotas are a variety of tea buns, quite good in their way. 
The anise-seeded little cakes of our own tables are known to the 
Mexicans. 

Puches are identical with our doughnuts, and marramos and 
ojarrosca in general resemble our cakes, but I cannot recall exactly 
which ones. 

In the larger cities and towns there are pretentious dulcerias and 
neverias for the sale of sweetmeats of all kinds and of ice-creams. 
In these can be found about the same class of goods to be seen in 
New York, Washington, Philadelphia, Chicago, or St. Louis. The 
prices are reasonable, and every attention is given to patrons ; but for 
me these places possessed only slight attraction, as my desire was to 
watch the doings of the half-clad candy men of the street corners ; so 
beyond acknowledging gratefully that the cream puffs which I found 
in Monterey, the City of Mexico, and other cities, were equal to the 
best anywhere, I will escort my reader back to the company of our 
friend, Don Procopio Ramirez, whom I should say we left dozing at 
the corner of the plaza soothed into a half slumber by the strains 
of the military band, which was rendering " En Sueno seductor " 
while the somnolent Procopio was trying to drive away the buzzing 
flies with a fly-flapper of paper. 

Boys are boys the world over ; those of Mexico are as mischievous 
as any, and a band of them, promenading restlessly around the 
plaza, listening to the music, soon espies the unfortunate Procopio, 
and is on him in a minute, flinging the greasy caps of unwary com- 
rades in his face, and yelling in his ears the soul-disturbing epithet 
of Cucaruchero ! or cockroach breeder, in allusion to the supersti- 
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tion prevalent among the boys of Mexico that all these street candies 
are made for the purpose of raising that domestic insect. 

Don Procopio takes after them with an energy which does him 
great credit, but it is written in the annals of fate that rheumatic 
legs never shall catch the bad boy, and so poor old Procopio soon is 
back at his little table, under the nickering oil lamp, mechanically 
waving his "flapper" and droning out his monotonous song : — 

" Charamusca ! Charamusca ! Carmencillo de leche ! de leche ! 
Torreon de almendra ! Almendra ! Algo de Fruta ! Algo de dulce ! " 

When the sun is in the dog-star, when the days seem to be at 
their hottest, little tables are erected everywhere, and old men and 
women, and sometimes young ones too, engage in a lively trade in 
selling every conceivable kind of liquid refreshment. There is the 
inevitable pulque, smelling much like half-turned buttermilk, but 
cooling, palatable, refreshing, and nutritious. One penny will buy a 
big glassful. Alongside of it comes the pink colonche or cider of the 
tuna ; this is an exceptionally good drink. Then you can buy lem- 
onades, limeades, orangeades, pineappleades, and sometimes a pome- 
granateade, but all made with brown sugar or pelonce, white sugar 
not being any too plentiful in Mexico. The lemonade may be 
colored with rose, and is then called "limonada rosa," or it may, per- 
chance, have a strawberry or two thrown in just for luck. More 
rarely, you may find fresh milk, of which I saw great quantities 
going by train from Lerma to the markets of the City of Mexico, 
or the acidulous leche de mantequilla, called jocome in the State 
of Michoacan, and known to us as buttermilk. 

A fair to middling good ginger ale is made in Monterey, but it 
strikes upon the American palate with a peculiar taste, because it is 
nearly all flavored with rose or strawberry. 

In the same city, and in Toluca and Patzcuaro, beer is made which 
as yet is only mediocre in quality ; time will certainly improve it, and 
a great trade be developed, because the Mexicans are very fond of 
beer, and import quantities of it from Germany and Scandinavia ; of 
late years, the American breweries of St. Louis and Milwaukee 
have had things all their own way, and send down train loads of 
their bottled product which commands a ready sale, despite the 
duty. Indeed, in the States of Sonora and Nuevo Leon I have seen 
Mexicans drinking beer for breakfast ; but it is well to remember that 
the Mexican custom is much like that of the French in the matter of 
breakfast, and these people were travelling. 

In the extravagant use of all these lemonade and other " ades," 
the Mexicans reveal the Moorish strain in their blood, and this is 
still further shown by the variety of orchatas (orgeats), which, of 
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course, are not of American origin. Orchatas are made of the seeds 
of the melon, when those of the almond are not obtainable, and 
flavored with anything that suits the taste ; they are pleasant and 
cooling and sold in great quantities, especially on such occasions as 
"La noche del Grito " (i5th-i6th of September), in the City of 
Mexico. 

If one be not satisfied with these mild beverages, or with the 
honey water of the maguey, {agua de miel), he can enter the near- 
est pulqueria or cantina, and drink to his heart's content of pulque 
itself, or the more alcoholic mescal, of the brands " Legitimo Baca- 
nora," " Legitimo San Carlos, " " Legitimo Apam," all the while gaz- 
ing upon the walls covered with highly colored representations of 
the Sacred Heart, the Good Shepherd, and other holy subjects, this 
being a perpetuation of the custom introduced by pious friars in the 
early days immediately succeeding the Conquest, the idea being that 
the sight of these sacred themes would distract the liquor-inflamed 
mind from thoughts of strife and blood. 

Pulque and mescal are often " curado " or flavored with juice of 
the strawberry, pineapple, or orange, and with the peel of the last 
and of lemon ; sometimes with the juice of pomegranate. 

As I have shown in a paper on the Rio Grande, published in the 
" Anthropologist " of Washington, the mescal is adulterated with 
lime-water, a practice which was sternly prohibited by the Emperor 
Charles V. as far back as 1528. 

The mescal " curado " with the orange peel and lemon is very 
palatable, and loses much of its fiery taste, which is also diminished 
by the curious Mexican custom of placing a pinch of salt upon the 
tongue before swallowing the draught of liquor. In all the canti- 
nas in Sonora, Guadalajara, and Michoacan the proprietor of the 
cantina offers to each patron a scoopful of salt to use with his 
drink. 

On the streets in the towns one can see conveyances passing from 
point to point loaded with pigskins filled with pulque or mescal ; at 
times, bladders are used for the same purpose. A good-sized pig- 
skin will hold from twenty-five to thirty gallons. 

Very little American whiskey is to be found, and that nearly al- 
ways of the poorest quality and heavily adulterated ; but there are 
the heavy native wine of Parras, already mentioned, the "aguardi- 
ente de cana," or sugar rum, and the " aguardiente de uva," or color- 
less grape brandy, also of Parras, and the fearful, fiery Catalan. The 
last had better be avoided. 

French brandy, none too good, is on sale in many places, but it is 
not deserving of much attention, excepting in Matamoros, where it 
can always be found of excellent quality. 
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Mexicans of wealth are extremely fond of liqueurs, and many are 
in use among them which are unknown to Americans ; among them 
may be mentioned " Cr&me de Rose," " Dessertine," "Creme de 
Menthe," " Crdme de Nougat," and the Arabian liqueur prepared 
from wormwood, called " Byrrh." 

In the centre of the plaza — that is to say of the principal plaza, if 
there be more than one, in a Mexican town — can always be seen rows 
of tables set out with some care, lighted with rather dingy oil lamps, 
and provided with hot coffee, hot chocolate, excellent bread, and 
many dishes, hot or cold, which are retailed in liberal portions at a 
moderate price ; so moderate, indeed, that during the hotter months 
these tables serve all the purposes of the " trattoria " of Venice, and 
supply to families excellent food, already cooked, at prices which 
make it cheaper to patronize them than to depend upon servants. 

Few tourists can have forgotten the " chile stands " of San Anto- 
nio, Texas, once a most interesting feature of the life of that charm- 
ing city, but abolished within the past two or three years in deference 
to the " progressive " spirit of certain councilmen. 

At these one was always tolerably sure of getting a cup of excel- 
lent hot coffee, or one of equally good chocolate, for the making of 
which the Mexicans are deservedly famous ; tea, strange to relate, 
was never to be had, and milk only infrequently. 

But "chile con carne," " tamales," "tortillas," "chile rellenos," 
"huevos revultos," "lengua lampreada," many other kinds of "pu- 
cheros" and " ollas," with leathery cheese, burning peppers, stewed 
tomatoes, and many other items too numerous to mention at this 
time, were always on sale. 

The farther to the south one went, the more elaborate was the 
spread to be noted on these street tables, until at or near San Luis 
Potosi it might be called a banquet for the poor. 

I may save time and space by condensing my remarks and refer- 
ring to what my note-books relate of the display upon the Grand 
Plaza of the City of Mexico, during the great national fiesta of Sep- 
tember 15th and 1 6th, 1891. 

It may be well to say that on this particular night of the year the 
fullest liberty is given to the boys and young men to make all the 
noise they wish, and a more conscientious discharge of a semi-con- 
stitutional privilege it has never been my fortune to witness. The 
walls of the public buildings seemed about to crack with the din of 
horns, the shrieks of muchachos, the howls of sandal-shod Indians 
saturated with pulque, and the cries of the men and women at the 
stands, imploring passers-by — I should not say passers-by, because 
no one could pass by, the jam being so fearful, but let us say stand- 
ers-by — to walk right up and buy their wares. 
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"Do you not hear me? I am selling the best pulque in the 
republic of Mexico, and it is only a centavo a glass ; come right up 
and taste it." 

" This mescal comes from Apam ; you '11 never drink any other if 
you once try this." 

" Arroz con leche ! Arroz con leche ! " 

" Nieve ! Nieve ! para regalarse ! " 

" Algo de Dulce ! Algo de Fruta ! " 

" Charamusca ! Charamusca ! Carmencillo de leche ! Torreon 
de almendra ! " 

"Agua fresca!" 

" Limonada rosa ! " 

And a thousand other yells, cat-calls, shrieks, whistles, snorts, 
blowing on horns, ringing of bells, and other diabolical noises which 
the small boy the world over can be relied upon to furnish if he be 
given half a chance. 

To come to the tables or stands : they were loaded with chocolate, 
coffee, agua de miel, pulque, mescal, orchatas of several kinds, all 
the lemon and other " ades " already described, as well as all the 
cakes and candies, chile con carne, tamales, tortillas, fresh bread, 
rolls, cheese, fruits, sandwiches of all kinds, spare-ribs, stewed kid- 
neys, stewed heart, fried liver, pork chops, hogs' head cheese, salad of 
the aguacate, and another salad made of boiled potatoes, sliced, with 
shredded ham, lettuce, beets, and sardines. There were enchiladas, 
chaloupas, fried chicken, cold turkey, and I dare not say what else ; 
there were so many things on exhibition, the sight became bewil- 
dered. 

There was arroz con leche, or rice stewed to a pulp in rich milk, of 
which the Mexicans never seem to become tired ; it is sold in little 
cups as custard, made into pies and cakes, and also without any addi- 
tion at all ; I found it very agreeable in all its forms, and I believe 
it to be a most nourishing food. 

Sausages are very much in favor in Mexico ; they are possibly the 
only "survival " now discernible of the Teutonic part of the lineage 
of the Mexican people. They bear names differing according to 
some peculiarity of shape or composition ; the " longaniza " is the 
long thin variety most resembling our own " link " sausage ; the 
" chorrizo " sells in largest quantity ; it is made by boiling pork in 
strong vinegar, and then chopping it up with chile Colorado and 
onions. 

Chile con carne is meat prepared in a savory stew with chile Colo- 
rado, tomato, grease, and generally, although not always, with gar- 
lic. Chile sauce is a sauce made of chile Colorado, tomato, and lard. 
Chilchipin sauce is made on the same general principle. 
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Enchiladas are practically corn fritters allowed to simmer for a 
moment in chile sauce, and then served hot with a sprinkling of 
grated cheese and onion. 

Tamales, a dish derived from the Aztecs, are croquettes of beef or 
chicken boiled in corn-husks. 

Tortillas, as is well known, are corn cakes prepared by soaking 
maize in lime-water until the outer skin comes off, and then rubbing 
the softened kernels to a paste on a " metate " or stone mill. 1 

Puchero is a stew of any kind ; it resembles an " olla ; " when made 
of tripe, it is called by the name " menudo." 

Boiled squash is sold and eaten seeds and all, just as is the case 
among the Yumas and Cocopahs of Lower California. 

Huevos revueltos are eggs fried on both sides, and served with 
chile sauce. 

Cabra lampreada and " lengua lampreada " are goat meat or tongue 
fried in egg. 

Frijoles, it goes without saying, appear on every one of these 
tables. 

The Mexicans have very excellent taste in the matter of pre- 
serves ; several cities, notably Celaya and Morelia, make great quan- 
tities of the "cajetes," or wooden boxes of conserves of guavas, 
quinces, " leche quemado," and others which, in my opinion, will 
command a good market among the Americans as soon as they 
become acquainted with them. 

In Monterey there are made three or four kinds of preserves such 
as were in vogue in the United States in our grandmothers' days : 
peaches, quinces, and pears, in glass jars ; they are exceedingly 
good. The bread of Mexico is equal to any in the world ; the " pana- 
derias," or bakeries, are well patronized, very few families in the 
towns baking their own supply. 

Coffee, in many sections, is made in the original Moorish or 
Arabic manner, as an " extracto," and in Michoacan, in the coffee 
districts, the servants do not ask you to take coffee, but to take 
" extracto." This " extracto " is kept in glass bottles, and a tea- 
spoonful is enough, when mixed with hot milk, to make a cup of 
palatable coffee. The coffee of Mexico possesses both strength and 
fine flavor. 

Chocolate is usually served with an egg foam on the top of the 

1 Among the rustic Mexicans, especially those living in the remoter mountain 
regions, knives, forks, and spoons are dear and scarce ; food is generally dipped 
out of the dish with a piece of folded tortilla. The above described custom of 
the rural Mexicans of dipping their tortillas into the dish is certainly Asiatic in 
origin ; perhaps our Lord himself knew of it : " And he answered and said unto 
them : it is one of the twelve that dippeth with me in the dish." Mark xiv. 20. 
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vessel ; this is produced by rapidly revolving between the hands an 
instrument of wood made for that special purpose, and kept on sale 
in the market-places. 

At Celaya and Morelia can be found a peculiar dish called jalea- 
tin, or jelly, made by stewing pigs' feet in red wine ; it is like our 
calves'-foot jelly, and is both cooling and refreshing. 

In the early hours of morning, and especially of Sunday morning, 
a run through the markets of a Mexican town will always be found 
replete with interest and information. 

The more prosperous tradesmen occupy large stalls or booths, but 
the poorer brethren are content with a mat or two upon which to 
spread piles of grapes, oranges, " cardones," " aguacates," " queso 
de tuna," and other fruits, vegetables, and table necessaries. 

Each tries to drown the voice of his neighbor ; but the Mexican 
men and women coming out to make purchases pass through the 
din apparently unmindful of the bawling of the vociferous coster- 
mongers who surround them on every side, or line the streets along 
which they are to pass. 

"Will you look at me ? Here I am throwing away the finest car- 
dones in San Luis ; six for five cents ! " 

" Perrones ! Perrones ! [big pears] here, only a medio for six ; 
come up and carry them away ! " 

" Don't keep me here all day : I want to go home ; I am throwing 
onions, fine, fine onions in the street ; I am not selling them ; I am 
giving them away ! " and much more of like import. 

But suddenly all this tumult was hushed, not a voice was raised, 
and every shouting street vender was kneeling on the stones of the 
street, and most of them with bent heads, devoutly crossing them- 
selves. 

" What is the matter ? " I asked of the man nearest me. 

" Sen or, do you not see that carriage coming down the street ; it 
contains a padre, who is bearing the last sacrament to a dying 
man." 

" Is he a friend of yours ? " 

" Ah, no, sefior, I don't even know where he lives ; but it is some 
pobrecito who is about to die." 

I confess to having been deeply touched by this proof of the ex- 
istence, in all this fierce struggle for bread, of a bond of common 
humanity, but I was not left much time for indulgence in such re- 
flections ; the carriage, with closed curtains, rolled slowly by, and 
the noise of traffic became worse than ever. 

"Will you never listen to me? Sixteen great big pears for a 
shilling, and the finest cardones and tomatoes thrown in the street ; 
I am not selling, I am giving things away," etc. 
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Before leaving these street venders, who always possessed a par- 
ticular attraction for me, mention should be made of the "nevero," 
or ice-cream man who passes along the streets at certain hours of 
the day selling a palatable ice-cream, in those towns large enough to 
possess ice machines, or in communication by rail with their more 
fortunate neighbors. 

They carry their wares on top of their heads in buckets, which 
are frequently painted in the national colors, green, white, and red. 
This cream is as good as one could expect from frozen milk, which 
is all it usually is ; sometimes the maker seeks to enrich it by the 
addition of butter and cinnamon ; it is then called " Amantequil- 
lado," and is a trial to both palate and stomach. 

Once, in Monterey, a great funcion was in progress, and elabo- 
rate preparations had been made by all these dealers in street cakes, 
candies, fruits, and other refreshments, but a cold north wind com- 
ing up unexpectedly, with a shower or two of rain, proved a great 
disappointment. However, I was one of those who determined to 
make the effort of getting down to the Plaza Cinco de Mayo, where 
the most of the entertainment was to be held. At the entrance 
stood a "nevero," who manifested great distress on account of the 
heat of the weather ; he was vigorously mopping his forehead with 
a red bandana, which might have been cleaner without hurting any- 
body's feelings, and at the same time calling out in a loud tone 
of voice : — 

" Caliente ! Caliente ! Ah, que caliente hay ! Pero aqui 'sta nieve 
tan dulce para resfrescarse, para regalarse ! " 

(Oh ! how hot it is ! Oh ! how hot it is ! But here you have 
sweet ice-cream with which to refresh yourself, with which to regale 
yourself !) 

His language was so emphatic and vociferous, his acting so life- 
like, that like numbers of others I was deluded into believing that 
the weather was indeed hot, and forgetting the " Norte," I bought 
cinco centavos' worth of his compound, and had nearly finished it 
before I realized that I had been duped. 

In my contact with the street peddlers, and the keepers of the 
small stores or tendajones, I became impressed with the wonderful 
fact that the smaller and more insignificant the latter appeared to be 
to my unpracticed eye, the more consequential was the name borne 
upon its sign, because I wish to inform such of my readers as may 
never have had the opportunity to travel among Mexicans, that 
every store and magazine bears a title ; it used to amuse me to see 
that the Store of the Two Hemispheres was probably not over two 
yards square of our measurement, and that the Magazine of the Globe 
was carrying a stock worth not a cent more than twenty-five dollars 
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at the outside ; but one must accept each country as he finds it, and I 
am compelled to say that in the larger cities of Mexico there are 
numbers of finely stocked emporia of different classes of goods. 

The position of clerk in one of these great mercantile establish- 
ments is much in demand, for what reason it would be hard to say, 
excepting that the comparative seclusion of the young women makes 
it somewhat difficult to meet them often, unless one be a special 
attendant in a dry-goods store, in which case conversation is allowed 
to flow unreservedly. 

If the clerk be young, handsome, well-mannered, bright, and of 
good family, it generally takes about four hours for a young lady to 
buy a paper of pins ; an intelligent clerk may have a great amount 
of information to impart upon the subject of pins if the intending 
customer have dove-like eyes, a gentle voice, tiny, soft hands, and 
a rich old daddy. There are long pins, short pins, black pins, white 
pins, American pins, English pins, French pins, and many other 
varieties, all of which I have heard described at length, but I never 
found it in my heart to grumble at the delay, and always have mur- 
mured, "Bless you, my children, bless you," leaving the more ear- 
nest expressions of disapproval to the cross old " duefias," for whom 
my antagonism dates back to the days when I was a lieutenant in 
Arizona, ever so many years ago. 

Sometimes one will enter into a gorgeous establishment and feel 
a vague sensation of distrust at seeing some such firm name as 
that of "Patricio O'Dowd Hijos " (Patrick O'Dowd's Sons, Mon- 
terey). 

The original Patrick has long since been gathered to his fathers, 
but his prosperous business is energetically carried on by descend- 
ants of decidedly Castilian appearance, whose only sign of a Celtic 
derivation lies in their name. And so with the banking firms of 
MacManus in Chihuahua, and Milmo in Monterey, or MacElroy in 
Tamaulipas, founded by enterprising, intelligent, quick-witted Irish 
and Scotch ancestors, who married among the natives and left influ- 
ential families behind them. 

In all these mercantile establishments there is the singular cus- 
tom of pelon, which apparently counterbalances any attempt at over- 
charging on the part of the proprietors. When you become a 
regular customer, a tiny tin cylinder is provided and hung up in the 
store in full view of everybody, marked with your name and number. 
Every time that you make a purchase, a bean is dropped down into 
the cylinder, and at stated times these are all counted, and for every 
sixteen or eighteen, depending upon the commercial generosity of 
the firm, you are allowed six cents in money or goods. 

This custom must be one of great antiquity ; the word "pelon " 

vol. vin. — no. 28. 5 
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means a stone, or other crude weight, with which in Spain it was in 
ancient days customary to balance the scales used in the markets. 

Under the name of " l'agniappe," the very same thing exists 
among the Creole French in Louisiana. Perhaps the Romans had 
in their " bonus " a custom of similar import. 

Once a week the beggars, the lame, blind, deaf and dumb, take 
possession of Mexican stores ; there being very little, if any, organ- 
ized charity in the republic, such a system is undoubtedly as good 
as any that could be devised. The merchants good-naturedly sub- 
mit to the tax, and an employee doles out to each mendicant the 
" limosnita " determined upon in his case. 

But I was astonished and amused one day, after listening to a 
beggar's whine : — 

" Limosnita, senores, limosnita, por el amor de Dios, y de Nuestra 
Santa Madre, Maria Santissima, siempre Virgen, concebida sin pe- 
cado, madre de Dios, y de los santos Apostolos Pedro y Paulo, y 
Santo Tomas, San Buenaventura, San Antonio de Padua y San 
Juan de Dios. Dios se lo pague, senores," etc., and so on to the end 
of the recitation, which is always carefully committed to memory by 
the suppliant. 

(" Alms, just a trifle of alms, gentlemen, for the love of God, and 
of Our Blessed Mother, Mary, Most Holy, ever Virgin, conceived 
without sin, Mother of God, and of the Holy Apostles Peter and 
Paul, and Saint Thomas, Saint Buenaventura, Saint Anthony of 
Padua, and Saint John of God," etc.) 

" Get out of here, you scoundrel," shouted the irate proprietor. 
" Get out of here, and go where you belong ; you get your alms over 
at Samaniego's." 

From the Mexican restaurant to the Mexican home is only a step, 
but a big step. There may not be such a great difference in the 
dishes served or in the manner of cooking, but a Mexican home pre- 
sents a warm-hearted hospitality which he who has once been fortu- 
nate enough to encounter finds hard to forget. While much could 
be written upon this part of the subject, there are reasons why much 
must be left unsaid for fear of wounding the sensibilities of people 
whose homes have been visited. Then much that might properly be 
said here has been anticipated in the earlier paragraphs, such as 
those which treat of the stoves and kitchen furniture, as well as the 
character of the bread to be found on all Mexican tables. 

The Mexican housewife does not copy the extravagant habits of her 
sister to the north of the Rio Grande ; all nations belonging wholly 
or in part to the so-called Latin stock adhere to the one plan of food 
supply for domestic purposes. Only the amount needed for each 
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day's use is purchased at one time, and very generally just the 
quantity required for the particular meal ; in Teutonic or Northern 
nations, on the contrary, there is a more apparent tendency to pur- 
chase supplies in gross and lay them aside for a rainy day. But 
Italy, France, Spain, and Mexico never have a rainy day ; theirs are 
the lands of perpetual sunshine ; they have little, if any ice ; and 
not being possessed of means of preserving food for more than a 
a few hours, buy exactly what is needed for the occasion. With 
Northern nations, the reverse obtains : snow and ice and cold may 
be looked for at any time after winter has once begun. Food if 
bought can be preserved indefinitely, and unnecessary journeying to 
and fro avoided. So, our prudent little Mexican housewife sends 
her "Maria" or " Manuela" to buy in the plaza or from a passing 
vender a small bunch of fresh onions, tomatoes, and parsnips, with 
a diminutive slice of pumpkin and one of cabbage ; all of which will 
cost her five centavos. This would be the duplicate of the pack- 
age which I bought in Monterey, greatly to the surprise of the 
dealer, who could not altogether make out what a man wanted with 
such things. Or, she may do as I did in San Luis Potosi and buy 
for six cents a small-sized collection embracing juicy, sweet, scarlet 
tunas, with one or more each of chirimoyas, bananas, figs, apples, 
oranges, grapes, and mangoes, with a small slice of "queso de tuna." 
But when she sends out for meat, she will scarcely be so fortunate ; 
it is true that she may be offered a choice of ham, goat, kid, sheep, 
beef, or hog meat, but it will be butchered in a way that will scarcely 
commend it even to an Apache Indian. The Mexican butcher is 
generally a fraud, a delusion, and a snare. He worries himself very 
little about questions of roasts, joints, and chops, but boldly cuts his 
meat in a manner to suit himself. " This piece you can have for a 
medio ; that one will cost you a real, and that lomo will come to 
two reales." In the outlying districts beef is very frequently used 
as " carne seca," or jerked, a form which is far from agreeable to 
the American palate. Four and one half pounds of lean, fresh meat, 
free from bone, will make one pound of "carne seca," which has 
about as much taste as an equal bulk of shavings dipped in bullocks' 
blood. 

Most of the dishes to be found on the tables of private families 
resemble our own sufficiently well to pass without special descrip- 
tion ; where there has been a difference, it has been indicated in the 
reference to foods on sale in the streets and plazas. 

Some of the Mexicans have four meals daily, somewhat in the 
French style ; there is a desayuno or early breakfast of strong coffee 
and rolls, or sweetened bread ; the more elaborate almuerzo, which 
is a full meat breakfast at noon, after which follows the afternoon 
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siesta ; then merienda or collacion at about five in the evening, conx 
sisting of chocolate, sweet cakes, and milk, and the cena at 8.30 or 
9 p. m., in which figure chile con carne, frijoles, tortillas, cabbage 
(soup made with onions and tomatoes), cheese, preserved peaches, 
guavas, quinces, or tunas, and black coffee. 

At a fashionable wedding in Saltillo, Mexico, which I witnessed 
in company with my friend, Captain Francis Hardie, in 1891, there 
was a very unique procession of servants bearing to the house of the 
bride great platters upon which were chickens and ducks, roasted, 
but with the heads replaced and gilded, and decidedly barbaric and 
Oriental in their magnificence. At the wedding of the beautiful Miss 
Varrios and Mr. Yturri, in Laredo, the banquet, served in the open 
air, under canvas sheeting, was very much in the style of such things 
in the United States. There were cold dishes of turkey, chicken, 
ham, fried oysters and fish from the Gulf of Mexico, salads, fruits 
and vegetables of several kinds, cakes of a dozen kinds, rolls, bread, 
coffee, chocolate, sherry, claret, brandy, whiskey punch, champagne, 
and cigars. The bride very graciously sent for all the gentlemen who 
approached in single file and were made the recipients of rosebuds 
from the bridal bouquet. In the cathedral, the groom, at the words 
" With all my worldly goods I do thee endow," presented his bride 
with thirteen coins, in memory, so the local Solons assured us, of 
the twelve Apostles and their Master, but this is not so ; the cus- 
tom, called by a word of Arabic derivation the " jarras," came into 
Spain with the Moors, and is still known in Algeria and Morocco, as 
I find stated by an English writer in a late number of " All the Year 
Round." 

The above will, no doubt, give a fairly clear idea of the foods 
and culinary methods of the Mexican people and the Americans liv- 
ing nearest to them ; much more might be added, but it would be 
in the nature of surplusage. There remain to be described only two 
or three dishes which are peculiar to the country and somewhat dif- 
ferent from those to be found in the United States. One is made of 
chicken, first parboiled and then roasted and stuffed with chopped 
onion, chile, tomatoes, and seeded raisins. Another is a salad of 
cucumbers sliced very thin and served with an Italian dressing to 
which are added hard boiled eggs, chile, a pinch of curry, and some 
chopped onion. This salad may have been introduced from the 
Creole portion of Louisiana. During the holy season of Christmas, 
the women on the Rio Grande make the " bufiuelos," a fritter or fried 
pancake, moulded into form on the cook's knee ; in " The Medicine- 
Men of the Apache," in volume ix. Annual Report of Bureau of 
Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, I made an attempt to demon- 
strate the identity of this cake with the " Crispillae " of the Normans 
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and Romans, as described by Ducange in his " Glossarium." Some- 
thing of the same sort is still prepared among the Algerians, but 
without regard to seasons. 1 

To make this article perfectly complete, there should be added 
some few paragraphs descriptive of the great love borne by the Mex- 
icans for birds and flowers, but an elaborate extension of the subject 
would demand too much space. 

There are very few houses in Mexico proper which cannot boast 
of half a dozen cages filled with mocking-birds or some others of the 
feathery tribe, and rarely can one pass through the " zaguan " or 
main entrance hall of a Mexican residence, and not see in the " pa- 
tio " or inner court more than a dozen different varieties of flowers 
in successful cultivation and bloom. 

The flower market of the City of Mexico will suffer but little, if 
any, in comparison with that of the Madeleine in Paris, or Covent 

1 Lack of space must be offered as an apology for failure to refer to various 
game birds which resort in great numbers to portions of Mexican territory: ducks, 
geese, turkeys, quails, doves and " Chachalacas," or to fishes which, of the finest 
flavor, throng the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. Where, in all the world, for 
example, can one pass in review such a list of delicate fish ? All along that gulf 
coast from Tampico, in Mexico, clear to the Capes of Florida, the waters are the 
chosen home of the oyster (Ostion), the shrimp (Cameron), the red snapper) Cor- 
bina), the sheepshead (Sargo), the rock (Robalo), the croker (Gruftate), and many 
others, not omitting exceptionally large and fat green turtles (which are abundant 
in the estuaries), and frequent catches of the delicious " pompano," and the Jew 
fish. The last named is as tender as the most delicate spring chicken. In the 
City of Mexico itself, there is encountered a totally different kind of fish in the 
" Charrara," or tiny white fish, which I have seen caught by hundreds in the nets 
of the Tarasco Indians of Lake Patzcuaro, who immediately dry them on rocks in 
the sun, and ship them in crates of matting to the capital ; the taste is much like 
that of a sardine. They were a favorite food of Montezuma. 

The banks of the Rio Grande are lined with the soft-shelled tortoise, and its 
waters yield liberally of the " Piltonte," or cat-fish, in great demand among pious 
and impious Mexicans of the border states during Lent, when (at least in Holy 
Week) squads of young men start for the river banks at night, marching to the 
music of guitars. Speaking of fishing, the Mexicans are also fishers of men, as I 
had occasion to learn several years since, when a little boy was drowned while 
bathing in the treacherous current of the swollen Bravo del Norte. No trace of his 
body could be found, as his young comrades were too frightened to give a very 
intelligible account of the sad accident. " But why can't these Gringo Americanos 
get the body of the defuncto ? " queried the indignant old Mexican women ; 
"does n't everybody of any sense know that all you have to do is to get a blessed 
candle, light it, and put it on a shingle, and the shingle will surely float to the 
spot where the boy's body is, and there remain ? Caramba ! what stupidity ! " 
Well, they did take the candle, light and place it upon a shingle, and the shingle 
did circle around over the concealed whirlpool, which had sucked the little boy 
down into its death-dealing embrace, and his body was recovered and buried, to 
the lasting and triumphant gratification of the "viejas," who wanted to know 
what the " Americanos " had to say to that ? 
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Garden, London ; there is always a fine display of Jacqueminots, 
Marshal Neils, tuberoses, mignonettes, pansies, "no me olvides" 
(forget-me-nots), orange blossoms, and other beautiful and fragrant 
flowers, to be had at your own prices. For example, an irreproach- 
able bouquet of all the above flowers made up sells for two bits in 
Mexican money, equivalent to about sixteen cents American. 

The same agreeable exuberance of floral vegetation is manifest in 
Morelia, Saltillo, San Luis Potosi, Hermosillo, and nearly every 
other town of any consequence in Mexico, although from the fact 
that Mexican houses are built to inclose the garden or " patio," the 
transient visitor to a town may not always promptly see what is to 
be seen of this kind. 

But there are very few towns which do not maintain public flower 
gardens in the main plazas ; some of these, notably that of Her- 
mosillo, in Sonora, when I was last there ; that of Chihuahua, and 
those of San Luis Potosi, Linares, and many other places, were well 
worthy of imitation ; there were growing maguey, bananas, dates, 
oranges, and lemons, roses, oleanders, jasmins, lilies, and many oth- 
ers. 1 

This rule obtains not only in the southern and central parts of the 
republic, but in the extreme northern boundary as well ; the Jagous, 
MacManuses, Leals, Isaguirris, Young-MacAllans, and Biscayas, of 
the Rio Grande valley, make commendable efforts to raise everything 
in the floral line worth raising. In the Biscaya garden, Matamoros, 
I noted pinks, roses, bananas, geraniums, jasmins, oranges, lilies, 
mignonettes, lemons, peaches, grapes, forget-me-nots, tulipans, mag- 
nolias, heliotropes, carnations, and such exquisite flowers, all at their 
best. 

In all that part of Texas where the Mexicans once had settlements 
the same rule holds good, although I am far from attributing it to 
former occupancy solely. 

San Antonio, Houston, Victoria, San Diego, Laredo, Corpus 
Christi, each claims the banner. The "Battle of Flowers," in San 
Antonio, held on the first day of May or the last of April, is a sight 
well worth miles of travel to see. All equipages are decorated from 
pole to hind wheel with beautiful buds and foliage ; the horses are 
equally favored, and the ladies and gentlemen driving wear bouton- 
nieres and bouquets, or wreaths or parasols of flowers. It is one of 
the great attractions of Texas. 

Most interesting of all these gardens, to my mind, was the Cactus 

1 Madame Calderon de la Barca alludes to the tenacity with which the Mexi- 
cans adhere to the Aztec custom of using flowers on all occasions, and the deco- 
rating of the church altars with them. See her Life in Mexico, London, 1843, 
page 95. 
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garden of Mrs. Miller, near the Havana ranch, on the Rio Grande, 
in Starr County, Texas. This indefatigable and intelligent lady 
keeps under cultivation no less than seventy-eight different varieties 
of this wonderful family. I was astonished at what she had to show, 
and would certainly enter into a longer relation of all that I there 
noted, did I not know that the more prominent cactologists of the 
United States and Canada are now in correspondence with her. 

The great zone of territory of which I have been trying to make 
a description — from the river Nueces, in Texas, to and below San 
Luis Potosi, in Mexico, about a thousand miles in a direct line from 
north to south — has, until within the past few years, been a sealed 
book to the botanist, the folk-lorist, the anthropologist, and the ex- 
plorer generally, and even with the construction of the International, 
the "Tampico Route," the Mexican National, and other lines, much 
remains to be desired in the way of easy communication, and great 
districts can as yet be traversed only by pack-mules, or slow-moving 
" carretas." 

There is good reason for believing that within the next two or 
three years further extensions of existing lines, or the construction 
of new ones, will be made a matter of state expediency ; and once 
begun, there is no telling where the work of progress will stop, 
since the more the country is known, the better will it be appreci- 
ated. 

Colonization on a large scale is not to be recommended, except in 
the one case of sericulture, where the superior knowledge of the 
Japanese might be used to excellent advantage. 

Colonies will always be looked upon, in any country, with a good 
deal of suspicion and mistrust. Where they do well, the natives 
feel that they are losing profits which belong to them by the right of 
prior occupation. Where they fail, they become a menace to exist- 
ing institutions. 

Small bands, or small colonies of skilled laborers, will be just what 
Mexico wants. If composed of such trades as that of the carpenter, 
the iron-worker, blacksmith or machinist, the painter, the stone-cut- 
ter and builder, the telegraph operator, the railroad and bridge engi- 
neers, they will enter at once into the nation's life, as they supply 
exactly what it needs, and if composed, to some extent, of young 
men who will seek wives among the respectable families of the 
neighborhood in which they settle, so much the better. 

yohn G. Bourke. 



